4. RUSSELL- 


BOSTON, OCTOBER, 1898. 


@yST is among the most interesting characteristics of this extraordinary 
Jj age, that the heart of the human race in all parts of the world ac- 
knowledges mutual sympathies in a manner more powerful than 
has ever been known in any former time. That strengthening of ties and 
interests which grow up from commerce and from free and rapid and al- 
most instantaneous communication, does not end with the creation of 
wealth, but constitutes on every hand a thousand ties, a thousand friendly 
relations, and is surely and steadily conducting a noble process in estab- 
lishing, in a greater degree than heretofore, sentiments of brotherhood 
among all the scattered members of the human family. I have yet 
another source of confidence. With the augmented intercourse of nations _ 
there is now growing up what I may call an international public opinion, 
a standard of international conduct higher than the particular standard 
which each nation has set up for itself; and more and more from year to 
year does it become necessary, even for our own interests, that the con- 
duct of each country should conform, not only to its own idea of its claims 
and of its rights, but to the sense which is entertained of the international 
rights and duties of the whole mass of the civilized communities of the 
world. I know no change which would be more beneficial to mankind 
than that the moral authority of all nations over each nation should grow 
up and be elevated from year to year, for depend upon it there is no such 


guarantee for the permanent good order of the world. 
GLapDsTONE in 1869. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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Significance of the Czar’s Proposal. 


The tremendous significance of the Czar’s peace 
manifesto has become increasingly evident as the 
weeks have passed by since he gave it to the world. 
We therefore return to it again. 

The first thing to be noticed is the great strength- 
ening of the peace movement which it has given. 
The peace associations all over Europe, of which there 
are now more than four hundred, have suddenly found 
themselves lifted out of a condition of neglect and 
in many places of contempt into one of great respect 
and consideration. The whole argument of the Czar 
for the reduction of armaments through international 
agreement is the same which these associations have 
been making for many years. Their ideas have been 
patronizingly called beautiful, but at the same time 
ridiculed as utopian. Suddenly their thought is taken 
up by the sovereign of one of the greatest powers and 
declared to come within the scope of practical politics 
and to demand immediate attention. [t is not sur- 
prising therefore that these peace organizations have 


felt a strange thrill of satisfaction and enthusiasm, as 
if their cause were already triumphant. 

Beyond their ranks, in general society, the flood 
of thought and hope awakened by the Russian Emper- 
or’s trumpet call has been almost unparalleled. From 
one side of Europe to the other, from center to cir- 
cumference of the United States, in every city and 
village of every civilized state, the proposal has been 
discussed, in the newspapers, in the pulpit, in the 
home, on the railway train, and approval of it has 
been universal, sincere and often enthusiastic. Even 
in France this has been the case, in spite of the 
** question préalable” of Alsace-Lorraine, which is 
declared to stand in the way. This spontaneous, uni- 
versal sanction of a proposition of such character, 
coming unexpectedly as it did, means two things. 
It expresses the general longing of civilized peoples 
for more perfect unity and coiperation, and it is a 
tacit, but none the less powerful arraignment of the 
greatest folly and curse of civilization. This inter- 
pretation put upon the Czar’s manifesto by the recep- 
tion which has been accorded it, gives it a force in- 
finitely greater than the mere fact of its having been 
sent out by ‘‘the greatest autocrat” of the world. 
There is an autocracy greater than that of the Czar, to 
which Nicholas II. and all other rulers must ulti- 
mately yield. The resistless wave of this autocracy 
may move and rise slowly, but it is already, to use 
Bjérnson’s simile, in all ¢* the first story windows.” 

The governments themselves have hastened to ap- 
prove almost as rapidly as the people, thus setting the 
seal of their condemnation on the militarism of the 
age. President McKin’ey has notified the Czar that 
this government heartily approves and will send a 
representative to the proposed Conference. A num- 


ber of the European governments have done the 
same thing,—we know not just how many of them. 
They will doubtless all do so before long. 
ernment having 2 representation at St. 
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will be able to reject the invitation of the Czar, 
strongly supported as it has been by public senti- 
ment and by the official acceptance of so many 
heads of state. Any government doing so would 
put itself under the ban of the whole civilized world, 
and by its rejection would virtually declare that it 
prefers to live under the curse of militarism rather 
than move with others to a new plane of greater free- 
dom and less burden. If France should allow the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine to keep her out of the 
Conference, which we do not believe she will do, she 
would find herself at the close of its deliberations 
much farther from any hope of getting the two prov- 
inces back than she is to-day. 

There are doubtiess great difficulties in the way 
of such a Conference reaching results of any practi- 
eal value; but there are still more difficulties in the 
way of its proving a failure. We feel sure, then, 
that we have in sight a Conference of the powers of 
both hemispheres, momentous in the interests which 
it will have in hand beyond any gathering that has 
ever met since historic time began. It is practically 
certain that when the Conference meets it will find 
itself inevitably confronted with the whole question of 
a general international arbitration treaty providing for 
a permanent tribunal for the settlement of internation- 
al differences. This question is so closely connected 
with that of reduction of armaments that it will be 
difficult to treat the one without the other. But of 
this we do not care to prophecy. If the Conference 
meets, which we confidently expect, it will solve its 
own problems, in the providence of God. 

One thing greatly disturbs us. It ought to disturb 
every true American. This is the plan to have the 
standing army of the United States increased by act 
of Congress next winter to one hundred thousand 
men. With the Conference of the powers in pros- 
pect and already approved by President McKinley’s 
action, such a proceeding on the part of this coun- 
try seems utterly contradictory and absurd. The 
plea is that the increase in the army is needed for 
garrison duty. But when the Spanish troops are 
gone from Porto Rico and Cuba, all the troops need- 
ed in those islands will be a few regiments as sym- 
bols of power. Straight-forward proceeding on the 
part of the government in the establishment of order 
in Cuba will prevent the necessity of considerable 
bodies of troops. Those needed can be spared from 
the regular army as it existed before the recent war. 
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There is little need for them longer on the Indian 
borders. The same is true of the Philippines. If 
large bodies of troops are sent there and also posted 
at Honolulu, trouble is much more sure to arise than 
if only small bodies are sent merely as symbols of au- 
thority. Honorable, disinterested dealing with both 
the natives and the foreigners will work much better 
results than the presence of an army fifty thousand 
strong—even if the government commits the tre- 
mendous blunder of retaining the island of Luzon— 
which may God forbid even at the eleventh hour. 


War and God. 


The two words look strange together, as strarge 
as if you should set down Satan and peace side by 
side, and try to make them seem akin. The ideas 
behind them are so antagonistic that curious apolo- 
gies are resorted to to make them seem compatible. 
God is fashioned, or refashioned, after men’s own 
likeness, clothed with their characteristics, given 
their ideas and purposes, filled with their feelings, 
and then set out to work éheir will. This is always 
the case when men mix God up with war. The war 
as they make it is just. Their cause is his cause. 
He is on their side. They pray that he may aid and 
protect ‘hem ; that their heads may be covered in the 
day of battle; that their enemies may be beaten 
down and destroyed. Nobody ever heard of minis- 
ters in the pulpit—war ministers we mean—or chap- 
lains in armies praying that God would cover the 
heads of the enemy in the day of battle, that he 
would feed and clothe and shield the poor soldiers 
in the opposing lines. Ye Deums are never sung 
when defeats come and the enemy triumphs. 

The God who is thus manufactured, or metamor- 
phosed, for war purposes, is not the God who is 
preached in time of peace, as the Father of all, not 
the God of the missionary, not the ‘‘ Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” who died for all men, who came 
‘¢ not to destroy men’s lives but to save them,” not 
the God of self-sacrifice and forgiveness, but a being 
of selfish vindictiveness. A mere look between the 
lids of the New Testament is enough to convince one 
that the God there revealed has no likeness to this 
God selfishly improvised for the purposes of victory 
in war. Indeed, men rarely try to get support for 
their war-God out of the New Testament, where 
God is always the God of love and peace. They 
fly te the Old Testament, to a time and a literature 
from which they would never dream of drawing 
their models for family morality, or church institu- 
tions, or political systems. When they wish to 


uphold war, they argue that God never changes ; in 
all other respects they declare that change is the law 
of his revelation, that the new and more complete 
forever supersedes the old and partial. 


Theis God 
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is to-day a Christian ; tomorrow, when somebody is 
to be killed, he is a barbarian of four thousand 
years ago, watching over the fight, rejoicing in their 
victory, clapping his hands and shouting with glee 
when a shot goes straight to an enemy’s breast or a 
shell destroys his ship ; enthroning himself after the 
battle to be glorified by hands dripping with the 
hlood of fellowmen. How this God differs essen- 
tially from the old time Mars of the heathen it would 
be hard to tell. 

To try to glorify one’s war by bringing God into 
it, making him responsible for it, having him give 
aid in it and receive honor for it if victory comes, is 
an old trick, which with sensible people ought to 
have been worn out long ago. Unfortunately, it is 
resorted to in every fresh war, as if it were bran 
new. No sooner had the recent war broken out 
than many people in this country began to be ner- 
vously anxious that God should aid us against Spain. 
No matter what wickedness of the jingoes, the job- 
seeking politicians and the yellow journals had 
brought on an unnecessary war, God would certain- 
ly aid us against the wily, crafty, sixteenth-century 
Dons, because our cause was forsooth the liberation 
of the oppressed, having nothing of self-seeking in 
it! Ministers prayed for victory, for the protection 
of our soldiers and sailors from the guns of the 
Spaniards, from disease and pestilence. Did it not 
occur to these quaking souls how ridiculous it was 
that a great, rich, powerful nation of seventy mill- 
ions should need the special help of an Almighty 
God to whip a little, poverty-stricken, exhausted 
nation of seventeen millions? The little girl who, 
being taken to task by her mother for omitting to 
pray for the army and navy, replied that she had 
left them out because they were quite able to take 
care of themselves, reasoned better than these quak- 
ing parsons. On the other side of the sea the Span- 
ish were praying for success against the ‘‘ Yankee 
pigs” who were breaking greedily into their posses- 
sions. Which were the more sensible prayers, or 
rather the more senseless ? 

As soon as victories began to come, men said that 
that was a signal proof that the Lord was on our side. 
The victory at Manila was so ‘‘ marvellous,” so 
unparalleled in history! Surely it was God who di- 
rected the shells and destroyed the eleven Spanish 
vessels! And produced all the horrible scenes on 
these ships and delighted in them? No matter how 
poor the Spanish ships and gunners, nor how trained 
and scientific the work on the American vessels, 
God had to be lugged in! The victory was 
‘* miraculous,” it was His doing! Intellectual and 
moral inanity can go no further. Why not have 
followed the matter out to its logical conclusion, and, 
instead of honoring Dewey, as everybody was wild- 
ly doing, have made the Lord himself the recipient 
of the honors and had his great name posted in all 


conspicuous places! The fact is that God was 
brought into the mélée by people, simply to cover 
with apparent righteousness a bloody and awful 
spectacle. Such trifling with the Divine Name 
would be the height of blasphemy, if it were not 
done so ignorantly and unconsciously. 

After the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, chaplains 
of ships discoursed eloquently of God having shown 
his providential hand in the war. One captain called 
his men together, while the Spaniards in the blasted 
ship near by were still roasting, shrieking with pain, 
dying of the ghastly wounds which his guns had just 
made, and had his men bare their heads while he 
confessed in very general terms that he believed in 
God the Father Almighty. Did Captain Philip 
mean to say amid those awful surroundings, pro- 
duced by himself and his men, that God had been 
directly helping them in the bloody horrors, and that 
He was pleased at what He saw before Him? He 
did not say this. We do not believe that he ever 
thought it, consciously. But it was necessary to 
make what his conscience revolted at seem good. 

But if God was in these naval battles and ‘ pro- 
tected the officers and crews” of the ships, so that 
scarcely a man was killed, why did he not protect 
the men before Santiago? Why did he not shield their 
heads and breasts from the deadly Mauser bullets ? 
They were fighting for the same cause, against the 
same kind of Spaniards, on the very soil which God 
had sent us to deliver. Why did God not keep 
back the yellow fever, typhoid, dysentery, and all 
the other diseases from which so many of the brave 
boys died and are still dying? If he kept the tropi- 
cal storms from falling upon the ships, why did he 
not shut up in the heavens the drenching rains? We 
have not seen a hint that God’s hand sent these things 
to strike down the Americans, as he was said to 
have directed the shells which crushed the Spanish 
ships and sent ‘‘unnumbered souls to Hades.” 
Nor have we seen it hinted that God had been 
pleased in his mercy to give the nation an incompe- 
tent Secretary of War, and brainless subordinates, 
and dishonest army contractors, and that he had fed 
the poor soldiers on worm-eaten food and rancid 
bacon ‘* sent from heaven,” and kept them in foul 
and unhealthy camps. We have not heard the sug- 
gestion that the men who sickened and died so mis- 
erably under the tropical sun or in stifling cattle- 
ships were ‘‘ sinners above all men” and therefore 
appointed by the Almighty to such a wretched fate. 
The ordinary course of nature, without any miracle, 
is supposed to have been sufficient to accomplish 
these disasters. According to these interpreters of 
the Divine providence God was miraculously present 
when there were victories and lives were spared, 
but they have left him conspicuously out whenever 
mismanagement and disaster have come, The blame 
for calamities, so far as charged at all, has been 
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heaped upon poor Alger and other mortals. In Spain 
the course of thought has been the same. Calami- 
ties have come from men; but if success had at- 
tended the Spanish arms, if they had destroyed 
American fleets and defeated American armies, 7’ 
Deums would have resounded in all the churches 
and cathedrals. 

We are not irreverent. We believe profoundly 
in God’s providence. We believe in his perpetual 
interests in the affairs of men, bad as well as good. 
Not a soldier falls in any battle, not a ship is sunk 
in any sea, not a battle cruel and bloody is fought 
anywhere, without his notice. He is forever seek- 
ing to promote human good, and does promote it 
wherever and so faras men will let him or codperate 
with him: often in spite of them. He makes good 
seemingly come out of evil, though in reality it al- 
ways comes out of himself. But that interpretation 
of God’s providence and interposition which makes 
him take sides directly in battle, with its cruelties 
and horrors and sufferings, like selfish, glory-seek- 
ing, vindictive mortals, upholding ‘‘ our side” and 
ruthlessly crushing the enemy, is unworthy of any 
sane mind; it is outrageous; it is blasphemous. It 
is as complete a denial of God as he is fully revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ as it is possible to conceive. 
It degrades his character to the lowest level of pas- 
sion, and makes him unworthy of respect, to say 
nothing of worship and love. . 


Government and Force. 


On another page, under ‘‘Correspondence,” we pub- 
lish a letter from Dr. J. C. Barnes of Hindsboro, 
Illinois, in which is found some pretty vigorous and 
independent thinking, whatever may be thought of the 
soundness of some of its conclusions or premises. 
The question which he discusses, with such evident 
purpose to do his duty after finding it,—the question 
of coércive government in its relation to individual 
freedom and rights,—is confessedly one of the most 
difficult in the whole range of morals. Everybody 
who thinks at all thinks upon it, and must think up- 
on it. We have space for only a brief consideration. 
of the subject in its fundamental aspects. 

The theory that government is founded on force, 
or on a principle which involves the use of force as a 
necessary adjunct of its administration, seems to us 
to be radically defective. If this theory be true, 
then either war with all its immoralities and inhu- 
munities must be accepted as right under possible 
contingencies, or government itself must be rejected 
as essentially wrong. This latter position Mr. 


Barnes, in his moral rejection of war, seems to take. 
But a man who takes this position cannot consis- 
tently hold property titles of any kind under the 
government, nor pay taxes, nor vote, nor make any 
even moral efforts to support government laws of 
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any kind, nor use money regulated by governmeat. 
In the present organization of society, such a man, 
if loyal to his principles, would become at once an 
object of charity and live only so long as others fed 
and clothed him. It is doubtful if he could conscien- 
tiously even accept food and clothing from those 
living under government regulations. Few good 
people would be willing to carry their ‘‘ anarchism,” 
their opposition to government that is, to these logical 
consequences. Such persons live necessarily with 
more or less inconsistency ; against their wish, to be 
sure. On the other hand, a considerable number ot 
persons, who accept the position that government is 
legitimate but that it is founded in force or necessarily 
involves the use of force, reject war as always 
wrong. Their moral nature revolts against it, 
though the acceptance of it as legitimate necessarily 
follows from their premises. They too live in real 
inconsistency, puzzled often to know how to make 
their consciences and their heads harmonize. 

Government is founded in the necessities of order- 
ly, harmonious coiperation of groups of individuals 
for the accomplishments of ends not attainable by 
individual effort. Wherever two men coéperate in 
the performance of a task, government in its essen- 
tial nature begins, one taking the lead and direct- 
ing, or first one and then the other doing this. As 
the groups of coéperating, individuals grow larger and 
their mutual enterprises more complex, the necessity 
of guidance, direction, leadership becomes more im- 
perative. In the movements of small groups the 
government of the body, which inheres fundamentally 
and always in the body itself,works itself out nearly 
instinctively with little or no organization, but in larg- 
er groups spreading over extended territories organ- 
ization of the direction and guidance, of the planning 
and collective execution, becomes necessary. Thus 
develop town, county, state and national organized 
governments, for the creation and maintenance of 
public roads, the determination of the mutual rela- 
tions of property, the promotion of education, the 
care of the needy, the conveyance of mails, etc., etc. 

This we believe to be the true origin and necessity 
of government. It is clear therefore that govern- 
ments would have existed, if there had never been 
any tyrants or usurpers, or any wicked men to be 
restrained, and that they will continue to exist after 
all the abuses of the heads of states cease and all 
men become possessed of love and goodwill, and the 
use of force becomes unknown. 

On this theory of government, men who oppose 
war, or any other evil which the constituted authori- 
ties enter into, can nevertheless consistently take 
part in the support of the government in the perfor- 
mance of its legitimate functions. Indeed, they are 
under the most solemn obligation, as members of 
the codperating body of citizens, to do so. Abuse 
und perversion of its functions does not vitiate 
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government as a whole. The abuses are to be faith- 
fully opposed. Obedience is to stop whenever it 
means submission to wrong. But the natural and 
just functions are to be entered into and supported 
with whole-hearted devotion. Only in this way can 
good men ever redeem the governments of the world 
trom the corruptions, the usurpations, the tyrannies 
into which they have fallen. 

The idea of coércion in government arose from 
two sources, the presence of wicked, ambitious men 
in the seats of government, and the presence of evil- 
doers in society. It is perfectly clear that all the 
coércion of good men and the trampling on their 
rights and liberties by wicked rulers is wrong. It 
is equally clear that governments ought to allow 
liberty of conscience to really good men who in gen- 
eral are faithful citizens but who cannot conscien- 
tiously perform certain services which the authorities 
think right to impose. Only in this way can organ- 
ized government and real liberty exist together. The 
government exists for the people, not the people for 
the government, and it is much more important that 
the real rights and liberties of the people be pre- 
served than that the government should be saved at 
times from seeming disrespect. ‘The disobedience 
of a good citizen to what he believes to be unright- 
eous demands strengthens rather than weakens the 
real authority of governfnent, because it tends to 
bring out that authority and clearly define it. 

The restraint of evil-doers raises the real difficulty 
of the question. The commonly accepted opinion is 
that in their restraint force may be used even to the 
taking of life. This position involves of course theo- 
retically the lawfulness of war in some form, in 
possible cases of suppression of organized rebellion 
and of self-deferse against outside aggression. Even 
if this position were correct, governments would still 
be under obligation to use every possible peacetul 
means before resorting to the death of individuals or 
to war, and those composed of men of real love and 
goodwill would doubtless succeed in most cases in 
avoiding forceful coércion. The danger of the posi- 
tion is that if deadly force is accepted as lawful the 
resort to it is so easy and its abuse so natural that 
all other considerations are quickly swept away. 
It is very difficult if not impossible for love to re- 
main love while one is smiting down or preparing 
to smite down with deadly force one’s fellowmen, 
even evil-doers. 

Is it possible to restrain successfully transgressors 
without the use of deadly force? There is a con- 
siderable number of persons—and the number is 
rapidly increasing—who believe that pure, intelli- 
gent love and goodwill like that of Jesus Christ can 
never go to war nor do the deeds of war. These 
hold that a government conducted on the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount is the only possible 
Christian or really human one, and that such a 
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government could maintain its authority and more 
effectually restrain evil-doers, both within and with- 
out, than any government arming itself with deadly 
weapons. This position theoretically is clearly much 
more in harmony with the principles both of Chris- 
tianity-and humanity than the other. Is it practical ? 
Its advocates think so. The only experiment of the 
kind ever tried, that of William Penn, gives strong 
ground for their belief. To try the experiment suc- 
cessfully on an extended scale, it would be necessary 
for practically the whole body of a people to be con- 
vinced of the rightness and the practicability of it 
and to throw themselves along with their govern- 
ment into the experiment, with entire faith. 

It is certain that as Christian civilization advances 
all governments will, in practice, approach nearer 
and nearer to the ideal administration of such a gov- 
ernment. Those who believe in discarding deadly 
weapons, both in individual and governmental life, 
and in overcoming evil only with good, have very 
high grounds for their position. They certainly 
have no reason to be ashamed of their convictions, 
nor of faithfully trying to live them out before men. 
The future—of this world we mean—is theirs be- 
yond question. 


Editorial Notes. 


The International Peace Congress which was to have 
opened at Lisbon on the 3d inst has been put off for this 
year. Lisbon was chosen for the Congress, because the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union had decided to hold its 
annual conference there, though many objected to the 
city because of its remoteness from the centers of activity 
of the European peace societies. After the decision not 
to hold the Interparliamentary Conference this year, and 
the discovery that but small reduction in rates of travel 
could be obtained, the Peace Bureau at Berne, after con- 
sultation with the Peace Society at Lisbon and other so- 
cieties, came to the conclusion that it was wisest to give 
up the Congress for this year. In some respects it is to 
be regretted that the Congress cannot meet at this im- 
portant time, but the action taken is doubtless wisest 
in view of the probable smallness of the number who 
would have attended. There are many members, though 
not a majority, of the Congress who believe that a meet- 
ing every two years would accomplish just as much as 
annual meetings. In view of the decision to put off the 
Congress till next year, it was decided to have the Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Peace Bureau Organization take 
place at Turin, Italy, on the 26th of September, the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Count Sclopis, and to give to 
the program an importance which it would otherwise not 
have had. This meeting has taken place, and will, we 
trust, have done much to strengthen the peace movement 
in Italy, where it has already made remarkable progress. 
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The Directors of the American Peace Society held 
their first regular fall meeting on Monday, September 
26th. Ten members were present, viz., Robert Treat 
Paine, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Nathaniel T. Allen, Dr. 
Scott F. Hershey, William A. Mowry, Rev.W. E. Barton, 
Rev. C. B. Smith, William E. Sheldon, A. E. Winship 
and Benjamin F. Trueblood. ‘The meeting was one of 
great interest. The following resolutions were adopted : 


“ Resolved, that we have learned with the greatest satisfaction 
of the action of the Emperor of Russia in issuing, on the 24th of 
August, an invitation to all the powers represented at St. Peters- 
burg to hold a conferece for the discussion of the question of a 
reduction of armaments. We regard this action of the sovereign 
of one of the greatest powers on earth as among the most impor- 
tant steps ever taken for the promotion of international unity, and 
ofa more Christian and stable civilization. The President and 
Secretary are hereby instructed to convey to His Majesty, Nich- 
olas II., through the Russian Ambassador at Washington, the 
profound gratitude felt by the Directors and members of the 
American Peace Society het he has, in the providence of God, 
and with so great honor to himself, taken this step in the interests 
of international peace and goodwill.” 

** Resolved, that we have heard with the sincerest pleasure 
that President McKinley has so promptly notified the Czar of 
Russia that this government cordially approves of the proposed 
conference of the powers to promote reduction of armaments and 
will send a delegate to it when held. It is the judgment of this 
Board that the conference when held might appropriately take up 
the subject of a general international arbitration treaty and tri- 
bunal, and President McKinley is earnestly requested to instruct 
the United States delegate to bring this matter before the confer- 
ence in some suitable way. 

“ Resolved, that considering the sincere anc widespread friend- 
liness now existing between the people of the United States and 
the people of Great Britain, the time is most opportune for re- 
newed efforts for a permanent arbitration treaty between the two 
nations; and the President of the United States is earnestly re- 
quested to re-open, at the earliest practicable moment, negotiations 
for such a treaty.” 


A resolution was also passed protesting against any 
increase of the army or navy except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for police purposes. The first resolution 
was ordered forwarded to the Russian Ambassador and 
the others to President McKinley. 


Apropos of the Czar’s proposition for an international 
conference, Mr. Wm. Tallack, secretary of the Howard 
Association of England, sends to the London Times an 
account of an interview between Stephen Grellet, a dis- 
tinguished Quaker minister, and the Czar Alexander the 
First, in 1819. Stephen Grellet gives the following state- 
ment of what the Emperor said : 

‘* He stated, ‘ his soul’s travail had been that wars and 
bloodshed might cease forever from the earth; that he 
had passed sleepless nights on account of it, deeply de- 
ploring the woes brought on humanity by war; and that 
whilst his mind was bowed before the Lord, in prayer, 
the plan of all the crowned heads joining in the conclu- 
sion to submit to arbitration whatever differences might 
arise among them, instead of resorting to the sword, had 
presented itself to his mind in such a manner that he rose 
from bed and wrote what he had so sensibly felt; that 
his intentions had been misunderstood, or misrepresented, 
by some, but that love to God and to man was his only 
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motive in the Divine sight.’ He was in Paris at the time 


he formed that plan.” 


Anarchism reached the extreme of blindness and wick- 
edness in the assassination of the Empress of Austria at 
Geneva on Saturday the tenth of September. All who 
knew her personally, or through report of her character 
and deeds, were agreed in representing her though ec- 
centric as a most estimable and lovely woman. She 
shunned politics and gave herself to good works. She 
trusted the people and went about practically defenceless. 
Her assassin was an Italian twenty-five years old, who 
had served three years in the French army. From 
the age of thirteen he had imbibed anarchistic ideas and 
led that sort of an aimless, lawless, vagabond life, the 
certain end of which is crime. He had come to Geneva 
intent upon killing the Duc D’Orleans. Not succeeding 
in finding him, he heard that the Empress was there, and 
decided to kill her. He had no personal quarrel with 
her and declared that he killed her simply for example’s 
sake, though he knew that the murder was useless. After 
committing the deed, he gloried in what he had done. 


This cruel deed raises again the question what are the 
causes of anarchism, how society is to protect itself 
against its conspiracies and its crazy freaks, and how it 
is ultimately to rid itself of this class of persons. Anar- 
chism, as we now have it, is a product of modern society 
and its remedy is to be sought in certain transformations 
of that society. Hanging or guillotining or shooting an- 
archists has no effect whatever in reducing the evil or 
lessening the number of its victims. Imprisonment for 
life is as effective a punishment as can be devised, but 
this too has no real effect in lessening the danger of 
assassination. So long as the causes exist, killing par- 
ticular anarchists willdono good. Anarchism is doubtless 
much aggravated by the great disproportion to-day exist- 
ing between the rich and the poor. But this is not the 
primary cause of it. It originated and has reached its 
greatest development in those countries where the 
tyranny and the burdens of force are the greatesi and 
most crushing. Italy, where militarism has robbed the 
people of their daily bread, is a hot-bed of anarchism. 
The very name which these people have given themselves 
is indicative of the root of the evil. Men love liberty. Set 
up a tyranny of might over them and make it hard and 
slavish, and their rebellion will go to any lengths against 
it. Draw revolvers and swords against them, display 
before them the fascinatingly crushing power of force, 
and they will secretly resort to these very means for ac- 
complishing their vengeance, or carrying out their wicked 
purposes. Society will grow more and more helpless 
before the dagger and the dynamite of anarchism, until 
it abandons its Caesarism and its dynamite philosophy. 
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The assassination of the Empress of Austria has called 
out a large expression of international sympathy, which 
we believe to be entirely genuine. Francis Joseph, who 
is one of the best sovereigns in Europe, has been the re- 
cipient of messages of sympathy from all the nations. 
The Italian government hastened to express its profound 
regret that the assassin was an Italian ; the Swiss govern- 
ment, that the foul deed should have been committed on 
Swiss soil. Other governments, our own among the first, 
hastened to express their abhorrence of the crime and 
their sympathy with the Emperor who has so often been 
called upon to pass through severe affliction. This is 
all as it should be. It is a most hopeful sign of the 
growing friendliness of the different nations. But in it- 
self it will not prove a cure, or even a check, of the evil. 
It will even exasperate anarchism to see these heads of 
government hastening to condole with each other, so long 
as they continue to surround themselves with great arm- 
ies and navies and pompous steel-clad body-guards. If 
each of these rulers would send at once to the Czar of 
Russia a note accepting his invitation to a conference on 
reduction of armaments, and then they all jointly and 
severally would honestly begin the work of disarmament 
and the diminution of taxes, anarchism would begin to 
sicken at once and would in a few years lose all its vitali- 
ty and dangerousness. Much as we detest anarchism, we 
have no hope of its disappearing until this remedy is tried. 


A Committee of the Anglo-American League, recently 
formed in Great Britain and containing in its member- 
ship many prominent public men, presented an address 
to Ambassador Hay on the 8th of September. The com- 
mittee was headed by its Chairman, Hon. James Bryce. 
The address congratulates Mr. Hay on his appointment 
as Secretary of State, and expresses regret at his depart- 
ure from Great Britain, ‘‘ where he has discharged the 
weighty and delicate duties of ambassador with such 
eminent tact, judgment and courtesy as to win the cordial 
appreciation and confidence of the British people.” In 
reference to permanent friendship and sympathy between 
the British and the American people the address says : 

‘‘The principle that there ought to be permanent 
friendship and cordial co-operation between the British 
empire and the American republic is one that all parties 
and all statesmen here agree in regarding as a fundamen- 


tal principle of British foreign policy, and by it thes 
whole people desire that their government should be 
guided. 

We rejoice to believe that, in your country, correspond- 
ing sentiments are entertained, and that a corresponding 
principle is now largely accepted. Knowing that no 
one holds these convictions more firmly than yourself, 
or can express them in clearer or more felicitous terms, 
we gladly acknowledge the great services you have ren- 
dered to both nations, and console ourselves on your re- 
tirement by the reflection that you are called to duties in 
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your own country even wider in their scope, graver in 
their responsibility and more important in the results 
they may secure.” 

In his remarks on presenting the address Mr. Bryce 
dwelt upon the ‘‘ admiration for the splendid gifts and 
boundless energy of the people of the United States and 
the sympathy with the principles of their constitution,” 
now so strongly felt in Great Britain. He saw in the 
universality of these sentiments and their reciprocation 
by a large majority of the American people a happy 
augury not only for the welfare of the two nations but 
for the peace of the world. Mr. Hay in replying said: 

** My voice has no such sanction as yours, but I give it 
for what it is worth, to assure you that your sentiments 
of kinship and amity are reciprocated to the utmost in my 
country. 

On both sides of the ocean the conviction is almost uni- 
versal that a clear, cordial and friendly understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States is a neces- 
sity of civilization. I shall hold myself signally fortu- 
nate if I am able to do anything to continue and 
strengthen the relations of fraternal amity between our 
two nations.” 

What Mr. Hay says as to a clear, cordial and friendly 
understanding between Great Britain and the United 
States being ‘‘a necessity of civilization’’ is perfectly 
true. Every possible effort should be made by citizens 
of both countries to deepen and strengthen such an un- 
derstanding, and to wipe out the old prejudices which are 
still only too strong in spite of all the eloquent talk which 
recent events have evoked. This clear, and cordial un- 
derstanding, to be useful to the two nations and to the 
rest of the world, must also be kept absolutely free from 
any taint of Anglo-Saxon hatred and contempt for other 
peoples. We are unalterably opposed to any Anglo- 
American ‘‘ understanding ” not founded in the principles 
of the brotherhood of humanity at large. 


The Woman’s Journal, which printed in full Mr. Gar- 
rison’s Mystic address found on another page of this 
paper, thus comments on the speech : 

‘¢ This address does not coincide with the views of the 
editors of this paper, nor with those of a majority of our 
readers. We do not believe in the theory or practice of 
non-resistance. We think there are worse evils than war 
waged to put an end to the material and moral pestilence 
of a cruel, corrupt government. We believe in the right 
of revolution. We maintain our ancestral formula, 
‘* Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” Never- 
theless we regard war as a terrible evil, seldom wise and 
usually needless. We regard it as the inevitable result 
of masculine domination, and we have no hope of elimi- 
nating it from human experience until the mother element 
is directly represented in government. We respectfully 
represent to Mr. Love, Mr. Garrison and Count Tolstoi 
that the only practical method of maintaining peace is by 
reforming the voting constituency and the legislative and 
executive personnel by securing the codperation of wo- 
When women constitute one-half of both houses 


men. 
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of Congress, as they surely will, benevolent diplomacy 
will make armored battleships and rifled cannon interest- 
ing only as relics of barbarism.” 

Did it never occur to the Woman’s Journal to ask it- 
self how a ‘‘ terrible evil” can ever be a good, or how 
the fact that one evil is worse than another can ever 
make the smaller evil a good, or a thing that is sometimes 
wise and necessary can ever become a “relic of barbar. 
ism”? Perhaps it is only the bad part of war, the bad 
battleships and cannon which the women, when they get 
into power, will turn into interesting relics of barbarism, 
and the good part of war and the good battleships and 
cannon will be kept to serve the women in their revolu- 
tions! We respectfully represent to the Woman’s Jour- 
nal that the reform might work just as well the other end 
foremost. It is objected that women ought not to hold 
government positions because they cannot serve as 
soldiers. Suppose they help us to do away with war and 
the necessity of soldiers; then the government positions 
will naturally open to them. The late Jules Simon be- 
lieved, as we believe, that women with their present 
opportunities could do away with war if they would. 
If they uphold war now, as so many of them franti- 
cally do, what assurance is there that they will make it a 
relic of barbarism when they get into Congress, the Cabi- 
net and the Supreme Court? 

The Woman’s Journal will please take note that this 
is not written in criticism of the woman’s movement, but 
only to put back under the peace movement the legs 
which it has so graciously knocked out. All true reforms 
are intimately connected and mutually support one an- 
other, but no one of them is so superior that it includes 
and exhausts the meaning of all the rest. 


There is to be a revision of the Dreyfus trial. The 
French cabinet so decided on the sixth of September. 
Nothing has ever brought a system of national justice into 
greater disrepute than the trial and condemnation on se- 
cret evidence of Captain Dreyfus for betraying French mil- 
itary secrets. Practically the whole civilized world outside 
of France condemned the injustice thus done toone whom 
many believed to be innocent, and more particularly the 
injustice done to justice itself. The sympathy of all 
lovers of justice was naturally extended to Emile Zola 
who undertook single handed to bring about, in the name 
of justice, a revision of the trial. But Zola also was 
condemned as: an enemy to his country. The whole of 
this travesty of justice was brought about by the tyranni- 
cal demands of French militarism. The French army 
was found to be the supreme dictator, to which justice 
and right must helplessly bow. But the sense of justice 
was by no means dead in the French people. It was this 


sense of justice, which after all that may be said is deep 
and strong in the French character, which led Colonel 
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Henry, who figured so prominently in the Dreyfus trial, to 
confess finally on the thirty-first of August that he had 
forged the famous bordereau on the strength of which 
Captain Dreyfus was condemned. This confession and 
subsequent suicide of Colonel Henry and the resignation 
of some of the army staff threw all Paris into stupefaction, 
for the belief of Dreyfus’ guilt was general and dislike 
of him intense. The outcome of it all has been the decis- 
ion of the Cabinet to have a revision of the trial, and the 
minister of justice has been instructed to commence the 
necessary judicial proceedings. ‘The condemned Captain 
who has been for three years dragging out a miserable ex- 
istence on Devil’s Islana, whether innocent or guilty, is 
now likely to have a fair hearing of his case. The whole 
matter has been a very painful as well as disgraceful one. 
The root of it is, as suggested above, the domination of 
militarism, from which France, as well as other countries, 
is suffering. But for this, such a series of events never 
could have happened. It is the whole militaristic régime 
which needs uprooting, for where this exists civil liberty 
is always in danger. So long as France, or any other 
country, worships the army and navy, such things as 
the Dreyfus affair, in one form or another, are sure to 
come about. 


England’s militaristic policy of extension continues to 
result in the slaughter of the uncivilized races with which 
she comes in contact. The sin goes on propagating it- 
self and will continue to do so until it is abandoned. The 
chain of events has been one of blood and desolation 
since the first sinful link was forged generations ago. 
The battle at Omdurman, between the Anglo-Egyptian 
troops and the dervishes, on the second of September 
was a fearfully destructive one. Only about two hundred 
losses occurred among General Kitchener's forces, but the 
dervishes, who threw themselves with the bravery of de- 
spair upon the Anglo-Egyptians, were swept away whole- 
sale. Nearly half the Khalifa’s army of seventy thousand 
were killed and wounded. This blow is considered to 
have broken the Mahdist power in those regions. We 
should think so. It was in this way that the power of the 
poor, exasperated Indian was broken time after time 
in this country. It is not difficult to show that these der- 
vishes were a barbarous, rebellious, and vindictive folk, 
seeking to inflict all the injury possible upon the ‘+ Chris- 


“tian” English; but who committed the “ original sin” 


which turned them into a vindictive folk? The spirit of 
** sweet revenge ’” does not seem to be altogether absent 
from English breasts, if one may judge from the way in 
which Londoners behaved at the statue of General Gor- 
don when the news of General Kitchener’s slaughter of 
the dervishes came. It is humiliating to see the spirit of 
gratification or the cool indifference with which a profess- 
edly Christian people hears the account of such a slaughter 
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as that at Omdurman, as if it were, as a matter of 
course, the divinely appointed way to civilize the-world. 


Admiral Schley does not have all the heroism of the 
Schley family. Miss Jessie Schley, his cousin (niece?) 
who went to Madrid in July ona mission of peace in 
behalf of the Woman’s International Peace League, is, 
in our judgment, the braver ‘‘man” of the two. She 
was turned away by the Queen Regent and Premier 
Sagasta without a hearing, and probably supposed 
before she went that she would be. Her mission was 
attended with the danger that being an American, though 
representing a French peace society, she would be treated 
with disrespect if not actual violence at the hands of the 
Spaniards. But Jessie went on her mission of mercy in- 
to the enemy’s country with the same courage and eager- 
ness with which Admiral Schley went after Cervera’s 
flying ships at Santiago. Besides this, the peace girl 
went to Madrid against the wishes of her father, who felt 
greatly grieved lest his daughter should bring reproach 
upon the name of the Admiral. Jessie is evidently a 
young woman of pure grit, and does not see why she may 
not win true fame in trying to save life rather than in 
killing and destroying. Since the war closed Miss 
Schley has gone to Havana on relief work and has met 
the great Blanco himself. Commend us to this young 
lady, who has caught sight of the dignity and glory 
of the great movement which is by and by to do away 
with war and all its inhumanities. She will be heard 
from if she lives, and some day her name will probably 
be enrolled on that list of noble benefactors—Worcester, 
Ladd, Burritt, Allen, Richard, Pratt, Passy, von Suttner, 
Barton et al.—which will live long after men have ceased 
to be lionized because of the bloody deeds of war. As 
much as saving men’s lives is greater than destroying 
them, so much is Jessie Schley’s heroism and service to 
humanity greater than that of her fighting relative. Who 
shall say that her going to Madrid accomplished nothing? 


The Women’s International Disarmament League, 
founded at Paris two years and a half ago, is carrying on 
a vigorous propaganda. Thousands of women all over 
the world are connecting themselves with the League. 
Many prominent persons are allowing it the use of their 
names as honorary members. A number of the Paris 
papers have noticed in long articles the work of the 
League. <A copy of ‘‘La Jeune Fille,” just come to our 
table, devotes four pages to an extended editorial discus- 
sion of the organization and work of the League. The 


editor sets forth the entire incompatibility of warfare 
with the principles and spirit of modern civilization, and, 
developing the idea of Jules Simon, declares that it is 
within the power of women to put an end to the whole 
Woman never does anything. good 


barbaric business. 
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or bad, by halves. Therefore over the beautiful and no- 
ble cause which she has undertaken to defend hovers a 
ray of hope which will doubtless become at some distant 
time a radiant sun of triumph.” 


George T. Angell, in Our Dumb Animals, has the fol- 
lowing vigorous characterization of Theodore Roosevelt, 

** There can be no doubt that Theodore Roosevelt with 
his ranch history, his warnigg to Yale students to beware 
of philanthropists, his praise of college foot-ball fights, 
and his regiment of cow-punchers and shooters with 
fighting qualities and reputations very similar to his own, 
has become a prominent figure in his political party. But 
to our mind, when compared with Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant and Sherman who said (what will go down through 
all history) **War is Hell,” he seems only an honest bull- 
dog, with very confused ideas of civilization, humanity 
and true patriotism, and very different from those noble 
Saint Bernards whose object is to save life, not to destroy 

If it is to be remembered to Roosevelt's credit that he 
sent the message to Washington which aroused the nation 
to the horrible plight of the soldiers, are we to forget 
that he was one of the foremost of those whose crime it 
is to have rushed the nation into a needless and wicked 
war and brought on this horrible state of affairs? When 
Mr. Roosevelt returned from the dreadful scenes about 
Santiago, before he had gotten off the boat, he shouted 
in high glee to his friends on the dock, ‘‘ Oh, we had a 
bully fight!’ And this is the man whom it is proposed 
to make governor of the great State of New York, and,’ 
worse still, who is now looked upon by many as the typi- 
cal, ideal American! O tempora! O mores! 


Mr. Samuel L. Hartman of Lancaster, Pa., contributes 
an article to the New Era of that city, in which he ex- 
presses doubt as to the justification of the severe charges 
of incompetency and neglect on the part of the war de- 
partment in the conduct of the recent war. The suffer- 
ings of the soldiers he thinks may have occurred under the 
circumstances without the government necessarily being 
culpable. At any rate, he thinks the experience of the 
soldiers not worse than in the early stages of the Civil 
War. He quotes as follows Mary A. Livermore’s de- 
scription of the sufferings of the wounded during and 
after the three days fighting at Fort Donelson : 

** But few of the wounded could be removed from the 
field while the fight lasted. ‘There they lay, some two and 
three nights and days, uncared for, many freezing to 
death. Hundreds who fell in the beginning of the battle, 
where the ground was soft and muddy, were frozen into 
the earth, and it was necessary to cut them out of the 
ground when attention could be given them. In this 
deplorable plight they were taken to extemporized and 
unready hospitals, to which their removal was horrible 
torture, for the few ambulances and the wagons and carts 
impressed into service were of the rudest construction 
and generally lacked springs. In these the poor fellows 
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were jolted and pitched down the precipitous heights, 
where they had lain two or three days and nights, en- 
cased in their bloody and frozen uniforms. Any con- 
venient shed, barn, house or church received them. They 
were laid on the bare floor, their wounds undressed, their 
frozen clothing unchanged, faint with loss of blood and 
extreme bodily anguish. Hundreds died miserably before 
relief came to them. The surgeons of the Government 
were few in number, and its medical supplies utterly in- 
adequate to the occasion.” 


The closing up of the war is not so speedy a process 
as getting into it was. The peace protocol has been ac- 
cepted by the Spanish Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
after stormy sessions in both bodies, and the acceptance 
approved by the Queen Regent. The peace commission- 
ers have already arrived in Paris where the treaty of peace 
is to be drawn. This will take the month of October at 
least. The evacuation of Porto Rico and Cuba has be- 
gun, but it is likely to take several months to get all the 
one hundred thousand Spanish soldiers out of Cuba. 
The evacuation commissioners are not having a smooth 
time. Then the island is to be occupied by posts of 
United States troops until a Cuban government is set up. 
The first steps have already been taken for the gathering 
of a Cuban Convention for drafting a constitution. The 
United States volunteer army, what of it is left alive, is 
being mustered out, except so much as is needed to gar- 
rison “our new possessions.’’ This garrison duty will 
require the services of about one hundred thousand men 
for some time. There is great dissatisfaction among 
many of the men at being retained for garrison duty when 
they volunteered only for the war against Spain. The 
Philippine problem is as big as ever. The peace com- 
missioners are understood to have gone to Paris instructed 
to retain the island of Luzon. Spain’s Commissioners it 
is reported will stand for the retention by Spain of the 
whole group. Meantime Aguinaldo and his followers, 
who are in possession of much of the Philippines outside 
of Manila, seem strongly determined to have a native 
independent government for the whole group. More 
regiments of soldiers have been sent to General Merritt, 
and still more are to be stationed at Honoluiu, against 
any need which may arise. The country has grown sick 
enough of the war, but the fruits of it—a larger army, 
growing taxes, perplexities and anxieties present and to 
come—it is compelled to gather. If the government in- 
sists on holding any part of the Philippines, the evil fruits 
will continue to ripen for many years to come. 


Brevities. 


The London Peace Society has collected and published 
in a pamphlet of twenty pages some of the most conspicu- 
ous utterances of Mr. Gladstone on peace and war. 


Copies may be procured for five cents of the American 
Peace Society. 
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. . . George Jacob Holycake of England says that he 
was the first person to use the word * jingo,” which he 
did on March 13, 1878, in a letter to the London Daily 
News. The ‘ animal” existed, however, before Mr. 
Holycake named him. 


... W.D. Howells says: ‘‘I have come to see life, 
not as the chase of a forever impossible personal happi- 
ness, but as a greed for endeavor toward the happiness of 
the whole human family. There is no other success.” 


, Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, who has just reached 
her eighteenth year, was crowned at Amsterdam on 
the sixth of September amid great rejoicings on the part 
of her subjects, ‘‘a nation small in numbers, but great in 
virtue of its strength of character,” as she said in her 
address on taking the throne. 


Pastor Otto Umfrid, of Stuttgart, Germany, whose 
activity in the peace cause knows no rest, has published a 
German People’s Calendar, which he calls a Messenger of 
Peace. It is illustrated, and contains interesting and 
instructive matter on the subject of Peace. 


Count Leo Tolstoi’s seventieth birthday was cele- 
brated in New York on the Sth of September by a dinner 
at the St. Denis Hotel. Representative literary men of 
New York and vicinity were present. A cablegram was 
sent to Tolstvi. Ina letterof regret W. D. Howells wrote 
that Tolstoi’s greatest word is ‘** peace.”’ 


The United States has now five battleships in ser- 
vice. Five more are in process of construction. Con- 
tracts for three more, the Maine, the Missouri and the 
Ohio, have just been awarded. The new ships will cost 
about three millions each. Bids have also been accepted 
for building twenty-eight new torpedo-boats and torpedo 
destroyers, 


. . - The American Social Science Association which 
met at Saratoga the first week in September sent, ‘‘unani- 
mously and enthusiastically,” the following cablegram to 
the Czar of Russia: ‘* The American Social Science As- 
sociation unanimously hails the lofty purpose of your 
overture for a better understanding among nations and 
for better economic conditions for their peoples, and con- 
fides in its eventual success.’ 


. « The fourteenth International Conference of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was held at Basel, 
Switzerland, beginning on July 6th. The Y. M. C. A. 
has now half a million members, in forty-four nations. 


In December last the British war-office made a 
return of all the veterans in the work-houses of England, 
and the number was 8,133. 


Li Hung Chang has been dismissed from his post 
of honor as a member of the Governing Council of China. 
This action is interpreted to mean the growth of British 
and the decline of Russian influence at the Chinese Court. 
Li has, since his visit to Europe, used his great influence 
in behalf of Russia. 


. . - In his new book, ‘*‘ The Wonderful Century,” just 
published, Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace devotes one chap- 
ter to militarism, which he describes as the curse of civi- 
lization. 
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Mr. Fearing-Gill of Paris has formed a Franco- 
American Society, somewhat like the Anglo-American 
League in England, whose purpose it is to promote 
closer union between France and the United States. 


. . » Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, British Colonial Minis- 
ter, with Mrs. Chamberlain has been visiting in this 
country at the home of his father-in-law Mr. Endicott, 
at Danvers, Mass. An informal reception was given 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain by the Danvers Historical 
Society on September 22. In the course of some remarks 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed himself as not very sanguine 
about a federation of the world, but as certain that an 
Anglo-Saxon federation is coming. 


Dr. William A. P. Martin, who went from this 
country to China as a missionary forty years ago, and 
was for nearly thirty years president of the Pekin Uni- 
versity, has just been appointed president of the recently 
established Imperial University of China. Dr. Martin 
is a strong peace man. He attended the Arbitration 
Conference held at Lake Mohonk in June, 1896. 


The Baroness von Suttner, in an interesting article 
on the Czar’s Peace Manifesto, in Die Zeit of Vienna, 
calls attention to the fact that the idea of peace has had 
several strong champions in Russia, notably Professors 
Besobrasow, Kapustin and von Martens at the University 
of St. Petersburg, Count Kamarowski at the University 
of Moscow and the eminent sociologist Novicow of 
Odessa. 


. .. The (Hicksite) Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor presented, through a deputation of five of its mem- 
bers, on the 10th of September a memorial to President 
McKinley urging that he do all in his power, in the 
settlement of the problems left by the recent war, to 
keep the nation from entering upon a militaristic policy. 
The President received the deputation with great cour- 
tesy and expressed his conviction that ‘peace is the 
proper condition of nations,” and that the ** increase of 
the standing army is to be deprecated,” except for police 
purposes in the newly acquired islands. 


Correspondence. 


EDITOR ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

Dear Sir and Brother; I have been all my life instinc- 
tively or intuitively opposed to war, and took your excel- 
lent paper, the apvocaTe oF PEACE, for a number of 
years, but I got out of the way of it about fifteen years 
ago and have not taken it since until my brother, W. L. 
Barnes of Ind., subscribed for and had it sent to me 
recently. I am pleased to see the improvement in its 
make-up since I took it. If the cause of peace has grown 
commensurately, it will soon be a power in the world. I 
have always worked for peace in church, in the I. 0. O.F. 
Hall and through the local press, and am ashamed that 
I have not taken the ADvocaTE. 

My intuitive aversion to war I have found to be logi- 
cally right, and if right, I am logically led to oppose all 
coércive government of man by man as my political ideal. 
I find that all government is based on war as implied. 
I am forced to the conclusion that absolute freedom of 
every individual to do as he wills, limited only by the like 
equal freedom of every other person, is right. I believe 


that whatever is right, is expedient, however such a state- 
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ment may at first appear. I believe in doing to others as 
I would they should do to me, and doing not to others as 
I would not they should do to me. I am averse to being 
governed—how then can I govern others directly or in- 
directly? How can I vote for a Jaw, unless it would dis- 
place other laws? One tax (on land values), one money 
(of paper), one Brotherhood of the race, free trade, free 
land and free men, is my political platform, so long as I 
vote at all. Free trade would eliminate much law and 
many officers. A single tax, on land values, would also 
eliminate many laws and officers. 


I find, as I hope many other peace men have found, 
that laws imply obedience—disobedience implies a penal- 
ty—coércion—as behind every command is hid in am- 
bush, ‘‘if you don’t, I’ll make you.” Obedience implies 
superiority and inferiority, both incompatible with equity. 
I believe with Jefferson, ‘* That people that is least gov- 
erned is best governed ;’’ and in ‘* equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” _ And with Spencer, who said, 
‘* The freest government is only the least objectionable 
government ;” ‘*Coércion can by no means be made 
equitable ;’’ **The rule of many by the few we call ty- 
ranny—the rule of the few by the many is tyranny also— 
only of a less intense kind.” Burke said in his ‘* Free 
Society,” ‘‘In vain you tell me that government is good 
and that I complain of its abuse. The thing, the thing 
itself is the abuse.”” W. E. Channing said, * Social order 
is better preserved by liberty than by restraint. Liberty 
would prove the best peace officer. The social order of 
New England without a soldier and almost without a po- 
lice, bears loud witness to this truth.” 

Government is wrong. But if it is right, war is right. 
War I know is wrong, therefore government must be 
wrong. Whatright has one strong man or many men to 
govern me—to compel me to go to war, to murder my 
fellow-man, or to compel me to pay taxes to support men 
in war, and after their returnas apension? War is justas 
repugnant to me if waged by a majority of Americans as 
if waged by the Czar of Russia or the King of Spain. 
What difference does it make to me whether governed by 
one or a million men against my will? In both cases, 
might makes right. 

I am just sixty-three years of age, and never owned 
a gun, never killed anything with a gun, never went to 
law, never asked for an office, never commanded in my 
family. I have lived almost a purely ** anarchistic”’ life 
amid hindering environments and have no regrets for it, 
but, on the contrary, it isa source of great satisfaction, 
in my declining years, to know that I have lived an al- 
truistic, ‘‘anarchistic,” Christian life. I firmly believe 
from observation and experience that if all coércion was 
abandoned, that mutual communism would immediately 
obtain. ‘* Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedness.” ‘*Government like dress is 
the badge of our lost innocence.” ‘‘Society performs for 
itself almost everything which is ascribed to government.” 
So said Thomas Paine in his ‘*Rights of Man.” 

War is a penalty—not only to the enemy, but to our 
own soldiers. Else why do soldiers sink their individu- 
ality, their independent manhood, and become an autom- 
aton? A soldier needs not and is not allowed to know 
any more than to obey a command. His reason is stul- 
tified. He is precisely in the condition of a convict in 
state penal institutions. All subjects of a government 
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are in degree penal slaves. All government from the 
mildest restraint of a citizen of the freest people, to a 
soldier in the most despotic army retards evolution in in- 
tellect and morals. 
War must go. 
love must reign. 


Hrnpssoro, 


Government must go. Freedom and 


J. C. BARNES. 


War and Imperialism Fatal to Self- 
Government. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON AT THE ,ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION AT MYSTIC, 
CONN., AUGUST 25. 


The late war with Spain was worked up with the un- 
spontaneity of a labored drama. It was not called for 
by the people, was earnestly opposed by disinterested 
thinkers who had the public ear, and the aversion of the 
evidently sincere President and Secretary of the Navy 
gave hopes of a peaceful settlement. 

A remarkable series of fortuitous events strengthened 
the hands of the yellow journals and the Jingoes in Con- 
gress, beginning with the theft of the Spanish minister’s 
private letter from the mails for publication, the still un- 
explained explosion which destroyed the Maine, and the 
carefully worked up speech of Senator Proctor, ostensibly 
in behalf of the starving reconcentrados who were soon 
to rue the Senator’s friendship. All contributed to fire 
the heart of the nation and force the unprepared adminis- 
tration to instant war. 

Like the Franco-Prussian War, initiated by a false- 
hood, our hostilities with Spain were hurried regardless 
of truth or national honor. In the light of to-day’s 
knowledge of the Cuban insurrection and real character 
of the insurgents, of the eagerness of Spain to avoid 
fighting by generous concessions, of the brutal and blind 
delcaration of war by Congress regardless of preparation 
or season, the verdict of history must pronounce the 
inception of the struggle to be without justification. 

It is the fashion to deprecate war in time of peace. 
Then the church dwells on the Beatitudes and especially 
blesses the peacemakers. The moralist quotes with ap- 
proval General Sherman's dictum that ‘‘ War is Hell,” and 
Lowell’s assertion that it is ** murder.” The economist 
demonstrates its wastefulness and the consequent increase 
of tax burdens, while the sociologist explains the direct 
relation between militarism and the poverty of the masses. 

But the conspirators prevail. The reckless and noisy 
minority gains control of Congressmen by arts destructive 
to popular government, with no appeal to the suffrages 
of the people on a subject of gravest moment to the re- 
public. The shock of arms is precipitated, and patriot- 
ism and the flag invoked to enforce support of the in- 
iquity. 

The game succeeds. The ministers of the church, with 
few exceptions, who zealously begged the President to 
avert war, experience a new baptism and proclaim the 
conflict a holy one. 


“ In religion 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament!” 


The moralist discovers and enlarges upon the ethics of 
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war, however silent he may be on the ethics of hell, 
which he so recently declared a synonym. It ceases to 
be murder when it carries the endorsing letters U.S. A. 

The economist can be pliant too. He now figures 
how small per capita the added burdens will be and mag- 
nifies the wealth and financial ability of seventy millions 
of Americans. ‘The social student hastens to forget his 
objects of misery in his haste to manufacture new ones 
by the aid of shot and shell. The virtues of moral cour- 
age are decried and brute valor is exalted. 


Then all the hidden atheism of a nation is brazenly 
revealed. An appeal to abstract principle is responded 
to with denial or ridicule. What is called ‘‘ necessity” 
is held to override the moral law. Large and vague 
expressions become current coin. ‘* Manifest destiny,” 
‘The logic of events,” ‘‘ Our duty to other nations,” 
‘*We must not shirk responsibilities laid upon us,” 
‘* The Lord’s will must be accepted and we are not justi- 
fied in declining his leading,” a mixture of excuses for 
violating the Decalogue and blasphemy which vainly at- 
tempt to cloak acrime. Hypocrisy, the tribute which 
vice is said to pay to virtue, characterizes all these hol- 
low pretences of altruism. 

Behold a country that has had its century of dishonor 
with the Indians and its infamy with the negro, prating 
of its new-found duty to swarms of people of whose na- 
ture and needs it knows nothing! Admire the assurance 
of a people which shuts its doors against foreign commerce 
proclaiming the necessity of conquest for the sake of 
trade! Note the anxiety of a nation that bars out the 
Chinese, hurrying to annex whole populations of Asiatics ! 
Think of a republic which jealously warns off foreign 
nations from the American continent, now claiming the 
right to hold dominion in the Philippines because Admiral 
Dewey destroyed a Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila! 
What a spectacle is presented by a demccracy, perplexed 
at its own miscarriage of self-government, undertaking 
with jaunty confidence to govern hordes of peoples in the 
tropics, alien in manners, traditions and habits to all that 
Americans hold dear! 

To enter upon such a career as our Jingoes picture, 
we must renounce the principles which thave made the 
country great. Imperial rule abroad necessitates impe- 
rial rule at home. No nation can have adjustable ethics, 
applicable alike to freedom and to the government of sub- 
jugated races. If it is right to deny suffrage to the gov- 
erned people in the Sandwich Islands, it will not be long 
before, under the plea of necessity, suffrage in the United 
States will be curtailed and the right of the governed to 
choose their representatives denied. Already the Su- 
preme Court, feeling the trend of imperial ideas, decides 
that the crime of Mississippi in disfranchising its citizens 
under false pretences is constitutional, thus disarming the 
cciticism that we are defrauding our new Hawaiian fellow- 
citizens of their right to the ballot. 

The war itself has settled no principles. They always 
remain to be settled by reason. Shooting men never yet 
converted them to right thinking. Our young men and 
the conscripted sons of Spanish mothers have been trying 
to blow each other out of existence. We ask, as Car- 
lyle asked, when Englishmen and Frenchmen fought, 
‘* Had these men any quarrel?” and we adopt his reply: 
‘“* Busy as the devil is, not the smallest. They lived tar 
enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in so 
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wide a universe there was even, unconsciously, by com- 
merce, some mutual helpfulness between them. How 
then? Simpleton! Their governors had fallen out, and 
instead of shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.” 

Let those who hold that the Civil War settled the right 
of the black men in this country to equal civil and politi- 
cal liberty, test the Southern atmosphere on the race 
question. Indeed, a stranger might infer that the South 
triumphed, so general has been the acquiescence of the 
North in the social and political fettering of the blacks 
by the shot-gun and State legislation. 

Moreover, the present aggravated ills of the country 
are the direct legacy of the Civil War. Without it the 
protective tariff would long since have given way to the 
English system of revenue, towards which it was rapidly 
tending. The greenback and silver controversies would 
never have been born. The plutocracy which has assumed 
such alarming proportions had its genesis in army con- 
tracts, inflated prices and special privileges so easily 
obtained unnoticed amid the clash of arms. 

When one assumes that the Revolutionary and the 
Civil wars were good ones, because certain benefits re- 
sulted, the question is begged. It is so easy to point to 
the seen and ignore the unseen. Moncure D. Conway 
has well said that without the Revolution this country 
would inevitably have obtained full political freedom 
without bloodshed. To-day, if one is asked where the 
best constitutional government exists, where public honor 
is most conspicuous, life securest, and justice most cer- 
tain, the country of George the Third suggests itself be- 
fore that of George Washington. 

Nor can human wisdom determine, if the sufferings of 
four million bondmen were put in one scale and the 
curses entailed by the war which freed them in another, 
which scale would kick the beam. By the necessity of 
the close contact of the North and South the active prin- 
ciples of liberty would have been in time sure to eradicate 
the blot of slavery by a natural law, and what is settled 
by reason and conscience, or by economic necessity, 
leaves no devil’s brood behind it. ‘* Nothing can be 
settled that is not settled right,” said Charles Sumner, 
and legalized murder makes no fixed solution. Always 
the debate must be reopened. ‘* War fails, try peace; 
put up the useless sword,’’ wrote Whittier, whose words 
are full of light and truth. 

The abolitionists, early imbued with the spirit of non- 
resistance, declared throughout thei: agitation their pur- 
pose never to encourage the use of carnal weapons for 
the destruction of slavery. The power of truth through 
the spoken word they believed to be more potent than 
all the armies and navies of the globe. So Franklin’s 
sentiment that ‘‘there never was a good war or a bad 
peace ”’ has lived and will live by reason of its essential 
verity. 

Because, in spite of war, civilization has sometimes 
gone forward on the powder cart, as Lowell said, it is no 
excuse for or justification of the drastic means. The 
conflagration of a great city is an apparent benefit to 
workmen who are called to help in its rebuilding. The 
fact that the regenerated city surpasses the old is still no 
excuse for kindling the fire, although there are doubtless 
many clergymen who could find a text for the ethics of 
incendiarism if the popular sentiment demanded it. 
Good effects are pretty sure to follow from the reforms 
necessitated by a pestilential scourge, but to glorify the 


cholera or the plague in consequence, as we glorify war, 
would be ridiculous, even though the bravery of nurses 
often exceeds the valor of the soldiers. Philosophically, 
of course, we have to recognize that war results from 
violating moral law, just as disease follows a disregard 
of sanitary laws, but obedience to the law and not war or 
disease is the single remedy and the price that cannot be 
evaded. 

What influence can an association like this have upon 
the great question of peace? In the eyes of the Ameri- 
can people, generally, this is an assembly of well-mean- 
ing but sentimental cranks, a crank being a person who 
is deluded enough to think that a principle is of most 
value when its application is needed. The majority of 
mankind pronounce that the very time for its absolute 
suspension. 

Much more respectable is it to have the facility of 
changing front quickly. The president of a great uni- 
versity is in evidence. In time of peace be could affirm 
that ‘* Jingoism was a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude. It 
meant bully and brute, and was foreign to American poli- 
cy. American institutions should teach just the opposite 
doctrine —a doctrine that should be taught in the schools, 
through the periodicals and press of the country. We 
did not desire to carry to the people of the earth liberty 
by force of arms, but by teaching them the blessings of 
peace, liberty and self-government.” When Jingoism 
prevailed and war began, from the same lips came the 
declaration that ** the educated youth who loves his coun- 
try does not stop to consider for what precise cause his 
country has gone to war,” but goes in the spirit ‘* with 
which a lover casts a rose at the feet of his mistress.’’ 
No wonder that the thought of Charles Sumner was a 
disturbing one to the speaker, and prompted his charac- 
terization of the argument of that noble address on ‘* The 
True Grandeur of Nations ” as * vicious.’ ’ 

In the anxious days preceding the declaration of war 
with Spain, a well-known publicist protested that it would 
be ** a great mistake,” and that when Spain was trying 
to satisfy us we forced war upon her; that while ‘* we 
are annexing to our body politic an open sore, we are 
making ourselves responsible for a population wholly 
unfit for the conditions of American life.” ‘The declara- 
tion of war came almost before the ink was dry, yet the 
same pen was facile enough to write an adjuration that 
‘‘we give support to the war, not merely by passive ac- 
quiescence, but by throwing our hearts and hopes into 
the struggle—by aiding, enduring, wishing, praying for 
the success of the United States against Spain.” 

But we, who profess at all times to abhor war, believ- 
ing that no change in circumstances can ever change the 
law of God, who fail to see why burning words of truth 
on April 20 were not true on April 21, because unprinci- 
pled demagogues at Washington consummated a nefari- 
ous scheme, can take no cognizance of these extenuating 
pleas for self-stultification. It is asserted that while we 
did not approve the entrance to an evil course, once be- 
ing started on it we are bound to pursue it with vigor. 
This philosophy is calculated to sap the foundations of 
self-government. Men who assert this practically en- 
dorse the infamous doctrine, ‘‘Our country right or 
wrong.” 

The moralist cannot thus play fast and loose with sacred 
principles. ‘Though one protest against and disapprove 
of a proposed robbery, although the plunder be promised 
to charity or foreign missions, yet to consent to it because 
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the thieves outnumber him, in no way lessens his respon- 
sibility for the crime. ‘To seek exculpation on the ground 
of previous disapproval is to use the reasoning of Jesuit- 
ism. And for those who, disbelieving in the war, en- 
listed because government decreed it, Lowell’s Yankee 
truism holds good : 

**Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 

God’! send the bill to you.”’ 

If party and country were not made idols to be wor- 
shipped, such treason to humanity implied by the current 
war ethics would be impossible. What is more mon- 
strous than the abnegation of conscience because superior 
numbers oppose one’s conviction? To go with the mul- 
titude to do evil is to substitute darkness for light. If 
party demands the sacrifice, then party is to be deserted 
and denounced. If government enacts statutes contro- 
verting the higher law of justice, disobedience becomes a 
duty. The church which shelters iniquity, or the state 
which decrees injustice, must be denounced as false au- 
thorities in the name of true religion and righteous law. 

“Tf Church and State reply, 
Give Church and State the lie.” 

War is incompatible with free government. It is the 
handmaid of despotism. It necessitates the stifling of 
free discussion. The respectable Boston daily, par eacel- 
lence, hastened to declare that he who asserted that the 
country had entered upon ‘‘ an unnecessary and unright- 
eous war is guilty of an infamous crime, which has all the 
guilt of treason,” and Gen. Schofield, from the Presidio, 
uttered his martial note of warning against free speech. 

The Spaniards are less enemies of the United States 
than these slaves and tools. Rebellion against such ty- 
rants is obedience to God. ‘+ One soul against the flesh 
of all mankind” is invulnerable. 

It is true that law-breakers must risk the penalty. It 
is absurd to disobey and expect to evade the conse- 
quences. But what higher honor can be vouchsafed to 
man than to suffer unjustly for the truth? It is the gib- 
bet and the dungeon that mark more truly the advance 
of civilization than the battles that usurp so much space 
in history. The victims and martyrs have always been 
men and women who rebelled against established order. 
I live in the hope of sometime seeing in Harvard College 
the portrait of Wendell Phillips, in its gallery of worthies, 
illuminated with this inscription he once desired for his 
epitaph: ‘* Infidel and traitor; infidel to a church that 
could be at peace in the presence of sin; a traitor toa 
government that was a magnificent conspiracy against 
justice.” How much more valuable the lesson of inde- 
pendence it would convey than the ordinary incentives to 
subservience which lead to coveted degrees! 

Independence of thought and action is the need of the 
time. Parties have become masters instead of tools and 
must be put to their proper use. Governments whose 
sovereign powers are employed to curtail individual rights 
must be taught their true place and function. To accom- 
plish this, eternal vigilance and unceasing protest at 
every despotic step is the duty of loyalty and patriotism 
alike. ‘*I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I 
not honor more,” is the motto which every freeman, as 
well as lover, should wear. 

The example of the hero, Van der Ver, of Holland, is 
of inestimable value. ‘Tolstoij has preserved it for all 
time. When called to serve in the National Guard, the 
young man firmly refused to obey. Listen to his rea- 
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account to settle, that you can punish me, and that you 
will not hesitate to use your full power. But that does 
not frighten me. The reasons that have led me to pas- 
sive resistance offer me a sufficient conpensation for any 
suffering I may incur. ... When I was younger, I 
suffered myself to be taught the art of killing ; but now I 
refuse. Especially do I desire not to have to kill at an- 
other’s command, for then it becomes a murder which the 
conscience condemns, and which‘has its motive neither in 
personal impulse nor in any other cause.- Can you show 
me anything more degrading to a human being than the 
accomplishment of such murders or massacres?’ To the 
argument that it is the chief duty of the National Guard 
to contribute to the maintenance of civil order, he replies : 
‘*T flatly refuse to codperate in the maintenance of the 
existing order, which signifies ‘ the support accorded to 
the rich against laborers who begin to have knowledge of 
their rights.” And can you suppose for a moment that 
I would take part in the defence of persons who, I am 
convinced, keep alive the war between Capital and La- 
bor; that I will fire on laborers who act entirely within 
the limit of their rights? You are not so blind as that. 
It is for these reasons,” he concludes, ‘* but especially 
because I hate recognized murder, that I refuse to serve 
in the National Guard, requesting that you send me neither 
uniform nor arms, since it is my firm determination not 
to bear them.” It is this spirit that the hour demands. 

Now that the formal peace between this country and 
Spain has been practically consummated, it is broadly 
recognized that « far more diflicult contest is pending. 
This four months’ military debauch is to furnish occasion 
for years of repentance. Nature will cover with green 
the graves of the slain on land ; the mangled and drowned 
bodies of those who perish on the water will speedily dis- 
solve into the material elements of which they were com- 
posed ; but the serious injury done to the principles which 
have guided the republic to greatness will long remain to 
trouble and perplex it. 

With the acceptance of Hawaii from the hands of the 
conspirators who captured it by the naval connivance and 
aid of the United States, a new creed must be evolved to 
perpetuate the unjust conditions there existing. A justi- 
fication has to be found for the diminutive oligarchy 
which controls, without the consent of the governed, a peo- 
ple as much entitled to self-government as President Dole. 

The denial of suffrage rights to the Hawaiians, treating 
truth as geographical, is a betrayal of democracy at 
home. What shall it profit a nation to conquer all the 
islands of the sea if thereby the surrender of its own vi- 
tal principle is the price? 

The advocates of the war truly say that we have come out 
of the conflict a different nation. Not, however, in the no- 
bler sense which they would imply, but with that danger- 
ous consciousness of brute strength, destructive to the spirit 
and tempting to emulation in paths leading to the abyss 
in which so many promising democracies have perished. 

To gain the Hawaiian islands by the loss of our belief 
in **a government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people,”’ is a costly exchange. ‘To obtain Cuba and 
Porto Rico at the expense of an increased standing army 
and navy is to pay a deadly price. ‘To surrender the 
Monroe doctrine for the Philippines is to demonstrate 

that something more than the Spanish squadron went 
down under Dewey’s guns at Manila. The old chart and 
compass which have served so well to keep the country 
clear of the rocks and shoals of international greed will 
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be of little use on this new voyage of imperialism. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and Lowell’s classic de- 
fence of democracy must be suppressed at Honolulu be- 
cause they are dangerous utterances under a despotic 
oligarchy. Every politician henceforth must keep two 
sets of principles, one for home, the other for colonial 
consumption, and speak with double tongue. 

Hardly a single current reform movement has escaped 
injury from the war. The women who rebel against taxa- 
tion without representation will have a difficult task to 
prove that they are entitled to suffrage more than the dis- 
franchised masses of the Sandwich Islands. The advo- 
cates of the single tax will be met ox every hand with 
worse conditions and multiplied taxes, the direct legacy 
of the late war, to which so many of them consented. Al- 
ready the land-grabbers are organizing to possess the 
valuable lands in the new domains acquired by stealth 
and bloodshed. The civil service reformer will find in- 
creased obstacles to surmount. ‘The spoilsmen are now 
scenting the offices to be established. The labor unions 
will have food for contemplation in heavier taxes and a 
fiercer struggle for employment. In their revolt against 
injustice, they must reckon with soldiers whose only duty 
is to obey unthinkingly the orders of the powers that be. 
They have helped enthrone a despotism by acquiescence 
and cannot wonder when militarism produces increased na- 
tional poverty and degradation, as it has in Italy and Spain. 

England has been held up as an example of success in 
the foreign extension of her empire. Instead, it has been 
a monumental mistake. It is true that in her many colo- 
nies she has thrown the protection of constitutional gov- 
ernment over the white man, and wisely kept open ports 
for the commerce of the world, but for the races she holds 
in subjugation for selfish ends, liberty is a stranger. 
John Morely has pictured the truth in these graphic 
words addressed to his own countrymen : 

‘¢ First you push on into territories where you have no 
business to be, and, in our case, where you had promised 
you would not go; secondly, your intrusion provokes re- 
sentment, and in these wild countries resentment means 
resistance ; thirdly, you instantly cry out that the people 
are rebellious, and that their act is rebellion ; this in spite of 
your own assurance that you have no intention of setting 
up & permanent sovereignty over them ; fourthly, you send 
a force to stamp out the rebellion; and fifthly, having 
spread bloodshed, confusion, and anarchy, you declare, 
with hands uplified to the heavens, that moral reasons 
force you to stay, for if you were to leave, this territory 
would be left in a condition which no civilized power 
could contemplate with equanimity or with composure. 
These are the five stages of the Forward Rake’s Progress.” 

I am a lover of the English people, and proud of their 
real progress in morals and philanthropy, but I distrust 
and fear every honeyed word now used to lure the 
United States from its right policy of non-interference 
with old-world quarrels. India has no love for its op- 
pressor, and its volcanic condition is the nightmare which 
disturbs the sleep of English statesmen when Russia 
pushes its remorseless extension in the direction of 
British Indian domain. Behind the diplomatic duel with 
Russia is India, and in the threatening clash of arms, 
no wonder that the lion wants the eagle’s help. It will 
be a foolish bird to lend itself as such an ally. 

Anglo-Saxon civilization has a rhetorical sound, but 
fine words cannot hide its barbaric record. In this coun- 
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the Indians, and committed atrocities against the China- 
men. In England wherever commerce has obtained foot- 
ing among alien nations by the sword, Anglo-Saxon 
civilization has meant, 
** Shoddy and ’ loaded’ cottons, 
And beer and Bibles and rum.” 

Rudyard Kipling asks, ‘* Where is the flag of Eng- 
land?” and answers it proudly in heroic verse. The 
London Truth, with more verity if with less poetry, an- 
swers it in kind: 

“* Where is the flag of England? 
Seek the lands where the natives rot; 
Where decay and assured extinction 
Must soon be the people’s lot; 
Go search for the once glad islands, 
Where disease and death are rife, 
And the greed of a callous commerce 


Now battens on human life! 

Are we to repeat these infamies in the abused name of 
civilization? Our nobler part is self-purgation and free- 
dom. Emerson voices it: 

‘* Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 
A ferry of the free.”’ 

To be the land of refuge for all hunted and down-trod- 
den peoples is a glory exceeding all conquest and exten- 
sion of empire. To emancipate our great continent from 
land monopoly, recognizing the right of all mankind to 
the use of the earth, and to declare absolute free trade 
with all nations, would lay the basis of a civilization 
which no narrow prefix of Anglo-Saxon could describe. 
It would include the human race. 

If my strain has seemed too sombre, it is not because I 
despair of the republic; but with the example of previous 
republics, wrecked on this rock of foreign empire, how 
can we be hopeful if the present course is shaped by the 
approval of the people? 

I do not believe that the case is understood. Often in 
the recollection of the present generation, when dangers 
were imminent, and escape seemed impossible, the plain 
people, though liable to be mistaken, and slow to appre- 
ciate the situation, have at last averted the catastrophe. 
Our appeal therefore is to them. Instead of acquiescing 
in the suppression of vital principles as is now urged, we 
must assert and reiterate them with uncompromising 
distinctness. 

The Declaration of Independence is not a glittering 
generality. Lincoln and Lowell, and not the politicians 
who usurp the public gaze, are the true prophets of de- 
mocracy. The nation must be held to its solemn promise 
to give self-government to Cuba, and we must insist up- 
on the same in Porto Rico and Hawaii. Regarding the 
Philippines, as long as the expression of opinion can 
have weight in determining the national policy, let us 
protest against their retention in any form. Considering 
our distinct failures with subject races within our own 
borders, to annex millions of half-civilized and savage 
Pacific Islanders indicates a madness inviting destruc- 
tion. Republics are unfitted by their principles for hold- 
ing colonies in practical slavery, no matter how benevo- 
lent the intention may be. Hands off the dangerous 
Philippines ! 

Spain might well celebrate with genuine gratitude her 
deliverance from these distant and accursed possessions 
wherein her vast treasure has been squandered, and thou- 
sands of her youth have found a graveyard. Hereafter 
the burden upon the backs of her poor will grow lighter, 
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and mothers will weep less when the man-child is born. 

In conclusion I wish again to emphasize the duty of 
peace men to make conscience paramount to law or 
party. We have too long been in fetters to the fetich of 
patriotism, not unnaturally, because in the Civil War 
patriotism was on the side of truth and liberty. But as 
an unreasoning sentiment nothing can be more pernicious 
or more calculated to enslave the mind. I think that 
Tolstoi does not exaggerate when he aflirms that ‘‘pa- 
triotism produces only lies, violence and murder.” 

I thrill with enthusiastic reverence at Renan’s noble 
declaration. After the destructive invasion of his coun- 
try and the burning of his own house by the Prussian 
soldiers, his companions were hot with sentiments of re- 
venge. ‘‘ No vengeance!” cried the great writer, ‘‘Perish 
France, rather! Perish the idea of country! Higher 
still the kingdom of duty and reason !” 

When men can bring themselves to that ideal position, 
even though they be few in number, the knell of armies 
and battles is sounded. The universal conscience to-day 
condemns war, and every individual revolt against it, 
like Van de Ver’s, will be, as Tolstoi says, like the drop 
of water trickling through a dyke, the removal of one 
brick from an immense edifice or the undoing of a knot in 
the strongest net. The destruction of the dyke, the edi- 
fice and the net will have begun. 

‘‘ The refusal (to serve as a soldier) will be followed 
by an increasing number of refusals,” says the great Rus- 
sian non-resistant. ‘* And when there have been enough, 
suddenly the very men (and they are legion), the very 
men who yesterday still said that we cannot live without 
war, will declare that they have for a long time been pro- 
claiming its stupidity and immorality, and that they 
advise everybody to follow the example of Van de Ver. 
And of war and armies, as they actually exist to-day, 
only the memory will remain. This time is at hand.” 


MOHONK CONFERENCE ADDRESSES. 


Methods of Promoting Arbitration. 


BY REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 


Our text this morning is ‘* How?” Carlyle somewhere 
says that the insight of genius consists in co-operating 
with the real tendency of the world. And this is true, 
because the real tendency of the world is given to it by 
the hand of its Creator and Governor. That Creator is 
committed to international arbitration, because he is 
pledged to ultimate peace. The real tendency of the 
world involves the full coming of democracy and the com- 
pletion of the organization of industry. We are entered 
upon the final stage of industrial development, which is 
the organization of a world industry. ‘This world-ten- 
dency involves also the complete development of a world- 
life, a world-conscience. And all these involve ultimate 
international arbitration. Some one doubtingly savs, 
‘+ js international arbitration possible?” I reply, ** No, 
it is not possible, it is inevitable. It is for us to hasten 
its coming, and that can best be done by intelligently 
co-operating with the real tendency of the world. 

How? I think we should all agree in the general 
answer that it must be done by educating public opinion 
and the public conscience. Washington said, ‘In pro- 
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to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion be 
enlightened.” In a democracy the structure of govern- 
ment gives all effect to public opinion hence among us it 
is imperative that public opinion and the popular con- 
science be enligthened. How? 

Arbitration, like every other reform, divides society 
into three classes; its friends, who are few; its enemies, 
who are few; the indifferent, who are many. If the re- 
form succeeds, it must win its victory from the indiffer- 
ent; hence the problem is how to reach the indifferent. 
The pulpit cannot reach them; it is the interested who 
come within its reach. Extended investigations show 
that more than one-half of the people of the United 
States never enter any church, Protestant or Catholic. 
The press will not reach the indifferent; the daily press 
has very little influence touching moral reforms, for it is 
partisan, and as such it is distrusted. The religious 
press does not reach the hands of those who never attend 
chureh. Conventions are good ; they influence those who 
attend, but the indifferent stay away because they are 
indifferent. We print papers, we publish pamphlets, we 
write books, and it is the interested who buy them, the 
indifferent do not. We have reached those we did not 
need to reach, and we have failed to reach those who 
needed our message. The ordinary propaganda of re- 
forms does not answer this question, ‘* How shall we 
reach the indifferent?” 

Public opinion can be educated only by the truth. If 
the indifferent do not care enough for the truth to come 
and get it, and will not buy it, we must care enough for 
it and for them to carry it to them. If it is essential 
to get Mahomet and the mountain together. and the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, there is a perfectly 
simple and obvious solution, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. 

How shall it be done? If pastors were to undertake 
it, they would have to be miraculously multiplied like the 
loaves and fishes. But there is an agency at the hand of 
every pastor, entirely equal to so great a task. In every 
community we have our Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the Epworth League, the Baptist Union, 
and similar bodies whose aggregate membership is now 
about five millions in the United States. It is entirely 
practicable to divide a community between its several 
churches assigning a district to each, and for each pastor 
to subdivide his district, assigning a dozen or fifteen fami- 
lies to each messenger. Enlist these young people and 
we have a machinery simple, effective. If even one in 
ten of these young people, pledged to Christ and to moral 
reforms, should distribute a dozen leaflets once a month, 
they would reach six million families, with seventy-two 
million leaflets, in a year. 

This work has already begun. During the past year 
this plan has been presented to over six hundred clergy- 
men, and without an exception they have accepted it. 
It has been presented to many of the most eminent men 
in the United States, including many hard-headed busi- 
ness men; and they say, without exception, that is the 
thing todo. Spencer Trask said to me, ‘ It has possi- 
bilities that are simply illimitable.” Robert Ogden, 
whom you know as a great business man identified with 
many lines of Christian work, said to me, ** This appeals 
to me as nothing else that I know of.’’ Richard Watson 
Gilder said, when the plan was explained to him, ** I do 
not see how we can save the country without it.”  Al- 
ready many of the best minds in the country are identi- 
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fied with it, and the leaflets are being prepared. If leaf- 
lets on arbitration were written, they could by this 
method be brought to the attention of the million, and 
carried to the indifferent. Some of them, it is true, 
would go into the waste-basket, but a decreasing number 
as the people learned their value. The conscience of the 
million would be quickened, the public opinion of the mill- 
ion would be enlightened; and that means the consum- 
mation of the reform. 

We can doit, because we must. Immanuel Kant said, 
‘*T ought, therefore I can.” And Saint Paul’s dictum 
was, ‘* I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” ‘This work must be done, therefore it can be 
done. 


Natural Forces that Make for Peace. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN B. CLARK, LL.D. 


The object we are desiring and working for is com- 
pletely guaranteed, as I think, by certain forces of evo- 
lution which will bring the result, sooner or later, — and 
sooner rather than later,— whether we work well or ill. 
I do not conceive of this particular work as a reform of 
that type in which the moral forces of society have to 
gather themselves together to resist and suppress the 
evil forces of society. Though that were the case, they 
would ultimately triumph, and would suppress war and 
all other evils; but long before such a triumph as that 
can possibly come, war will have been suppressed in any 
case. I do not believe that the purely moral forces will 
have the opportunity to suppress war unaided, though 
they will contribute greatly to that result. 

The world-state was alluded to, very happily and im- 
pressively, this morning. The formation of such a state 
involves the suppression of warfare. The world-state, 
as a political entity, is yet in a rudimentary condition ; 
but the world-society is now far more advanced in its 
evolution, and is rapidly approaching that condition in 
which it will carry with it large political results. It will 
advance the world-state to a far greater stage of perfec- 
tion, and one in which warfare can hardly exist. 

In a previous conference it was my pleasure to call the 
attention of those present to certain economic solidarities 
that are paying very little attention to national lines, and 
that tend very powerfully, even now, to make war im- 
possible. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
there was a universal protest from the labor organiza- 
tions of France, on the one hand, and of Germany, on 
the other, against the ceclaration of war by either of 
those states. When the Venezuela matter was pending, 
and a possibility of war between this country and England 
appeared, similar protests were made by the labor organi- 
zations of this country (by the Central Labor Union of 
Boston in particular) and a considerable number of the 
labor organizations in Canada. In 1896 a representative 
convention of laborers, delegates from all countries in the 
world, registered a declaration committing organized 
labor, the world over, to a policy of repressing warfare 
on any and every occasion. I talked with one of the 
American leaders in that movement, and learned from 
him what I had suspected was the case as to their mo- 
tives in pursuing that policy. He said, ‘It is not 
because we are especially tender-hearted ; it is because 
we have another war on hand.” It was the feeling that 
the solidarity of labor, the world over, in its warfare 


against the employers of labor, is so important that the 
break occasioned by an international war would be dis- 
astrous. 

Exactly such a solidarity of capital the world over 
does not exist ; capital is not universally organized for 
warfare against labor. It is organized, in its own way, 
however, and the break occasioned by war is most dis- 
astrous on the capitalistic side. It is bound to be almost 
equally disastrous on the side of enterprise, and that 
class of people whom we term technically entrepreneurs, 
employers of both labor and capital, will protest with 
more energy even than the laborers themselves against 
the disruptions and disturbances and destruction occa- 
sioned by war. 

Here are three great interests that are growing into a 
world-wide solidarity; but they by no means exhaust 
that development which we call the formation of a world- 
society growing toward a world-state. Sociology has 
some terms that signify much; it speaks of the ‘* social 
mind,” the ‘* social consciousness,” the ‘‘ social con- 
science.” This means that in finer and subtler ways the 
world as a whole is organizing itself, as states are already 
organizing themselves, and as communities and societies 
are already organizing themselves, in such a way that a 
complete interdependence of individual upon individual, 
however remotely separated, will reveal itself. The 
action of the whole will become subjected to a general 
law; and when that comes war will be impossible. 

And that is coming,—not in consequence of any 
strenuous and rather discouraging effort of moral forces 
to subdue economic forces, bat in consequence of a 
hearty and cordial co-operation of the economic forces 
themselves with the moral forces that are struggling 
toward higher and remoter ideals. So I say that the 
moral forces alone will never have the opportunity to 
suppress war; for long before the great consummation 
when they shall have regenerated the human race and 
made impossible not only war but muck smaller evils, 
war will have become a faint recollection of the past, 
hardly conceived of as a possibility. 

This movement has very lately received marked acceler- 
ation, the world over. I consider that the world, eco- 
nomically, is going through a transition which will con- 
tinue to promote that movement and make it more 
general, and which will particularly affect our own 
country. For when the time comes that all civilized na- 
tions depend less upon agriculture and more upou com- 
merce and manufactures, when they cater to export 
trade, and are seeking, here, there and everywhere, for 
outlets to their products, there will come a great increase 
of interdependence and a closer relationship between men 
of different countries. There will be a multiplying of 
those ties, the breaking of which means disaster, and 
whenever it threatens to take place, encounters a world- 
wide and irresistible protest. Our own country is now 
passing, as I think, through such a transition as England 
passed through in the thirties, when agriculture was no 
longer the dominant occupation, and when there were 
developing the ‘industries of increasing returns.’’ 
They are the industries, like manufactures and com- 
merce, which pay better the larger the scale on which 
they are conducted ; agriculture, on the contrary, pays 
less and less per unit of capital as you press more 
heavily on the capacities of the soil. Our country, I 
say, is passing through that transition from one type of 
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industry to the other; and this will compel it to cater 
more and more to foreign markets, and to tie itself more 
and more firmly, whether through annexation of territory 
or not, to every part of the world, civilized and uncivil- 
ized. 

In the forties this country was a great carrier and a 
considerable trader ; but the things which it carried away 
were crude products. That type of commerce is neces- 
sarily limited in its operations and scope. It was 
facilitated by the fact that we were shipbuilders, having 
in our forests the proper material for making ships, and 
in our population the proper ingenuity to make ships that 
would sail rapidly and command high rates for freight. 
We lost that position in the carrying trade when ships 
came to be made of iron and steel, for we were then under 
some disadvantages in the building of iron and steel ships. 
But we are regaining it, or are about to do so; for the 
United States is the natural home of the steel industry 
and of the ship-building industry for the world as a 
whole. I ask you to wait, not one year nor five, but a 
little longer, and see whether you do not observe tenden- 
cies which verify that statement. We shall be a manu- 
facturing and commercial people, binding ourselves 
more intimately to every country in the civilized world. 
We shall multiply these solidarities, we shall do much to 
develop a world-state, we shall make ten-fold more diffi- 
cult the breaking of ties between nations and ten-fold 
more unpopular the proposition to go to war. 

In the end moral forces will do greater things than that 
which I have said they cannot now do, by reason of a 
lack of opportunity. Picture to yourself a perfect citizen 
and put him in a perfect state, and you have what moral 
forces alone will produce ultimately. But out of much 
more imperfect material will be developed a state in 
which war at least will be suppressed, though lesser 
evils will continue. 


The Outlook for Arbitration. 


BY REV. GEORGE E. HORR, D.D. 
Editor of The Watchman. 


Mr. President,—The best tendencies of our time are 
altogether in line with the cause for which we have been 
thinking and planning. Professor Clark, in his admirably 
clear and just statement, has shown us that a sound soci- 
ology and a just industrial system work against war. 
Who doubts that the best political thought of our time 
also is moving in the same direction? What a signifi- 
cant testimony it was that the treaty for arbitration with 
England should have commanded an absolute majority in 
the United States Senate, and that it only failed by three 
or four votes of gaining the necessary two-thirds majori- 
ty, and that, as Mr. Mead showed last year, those who 
represented the most cultivated and intelligent and pro- 
gressive communities voted for that treaty. Who doubts 
to-day that the influence of Christianity is mightily in 
favor of this movement? For thereis nothing that comes 
in a human heart or life that makes itso large and gen- 
erous, so world-embracing in its interests, as Christian 
faith. 

Contrast with that disposition the spirit of war. To 
my mind, the worst thing about war is not its waste of 
treasure, it is not its carnage, is not the fearful and 
bloody scenes that we associate with it. The most ter- 
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rific effect of war is upon the hearts and consciences of 
the people who engage in it. Think of seventy millions 
of people inspired with a spirit of hate, of revenge, of 
desire of destruction! That is the fearful thing about 
war. We contrast it with the temper of the gospel and 
who of us can doubt that the spirit of love and fellowship 
and service is to triumph over that of revenge and hate? 
As much as we believe in Christianity itself, we believe 
that we are upon the verge of the time when wars shall 
cease. 

Not only is this the temper of our own people, but it is 
the temper of the leading men in foreign nations. I un- 
dertake to say that if President McKinley, if Lord Salis- 
bury, if the chancellors of Russia and Germany, if M. 
Hanotaux, if Signor Crispi and Senor Sagasta, had been 
in this Conference during the last three days, they would 
have heard very little with which they would disagree. 
They would tell us that they believe that armies and 
navies must be maintained as an international police, but 
that they need not be maintained for the assertion of 
claims and rights against other nations, and certainly not 
for aggression. Look at what has happened in the last 
three great wars; the Russo-Turkish war resulted in a 
victory for Russia, but the powers stepped in and tore 
up the treaty of San Stefano and the result of that war 
was decided by the diplomatists of Europe and not by 
arms. It seemed that the China-Japan war was ended 
by the treaty of Shimonoseki; but France and Germany 
and Russia stepped in and the result of that conflict also 
was determined by negotiation and diplomacy. The war 
between Greece and Turkey has just closed, and within 
the last few days the powers have decided what shall be 
its result, and Thessaly is to be restored to Greece. 

Some things have been said in this Conference against 
the,Concert of Europe, with which one cannot entirely 
agree. The Concert of Europe did, indeed, fail to inter- 
vene in behalf of the Armenians ; but we forget the im- 
mense benefits which have-resulted from the concert of 
the powers. For the last five years it has held the arm- 
ies of Europe by the throat, preventing them from flying 
at one another. One of the best tokens of international 
peace, the best augury of international arbitration, is the 
fact that the powers of Europe could agree in that con- 
cert, uniting upon the basis not of their differences, but 
of their agreements. 

The pessimist has the advantage of seeming to be pro- 
found ; the optimist is usually characterized as superficial. 
There are a great many facts that can be adduced against 
such an optimistic view as has been presented; but the 
multiplicity of facts does not necessarily increase their 
significance. A single patch of blue sky may be more 
significant than the uncounted cloud-banks ; a single note 
of a robin may be more significant than the silences of 
the forest ; a single twig of pussy-willow growing by the 
margin of a swamp may be more significant than the 
frozen earth. I believe that when we select the really 
significant facts in modern life they point toward a mighty 
onward advance of the movement for which we stand. 
It will come to its fruition as the spring comes. Did you 
not notice this year how we seemed in a single week to 
pass out of the chill and gloomy and forbidding features 
of winter into the warmth and sunlight and verdure of 
the spring. It may be that this movement which we rep- 
resent is already trembling upon the verge of a mighty 
and blessed change like that. 


1898. 


The Free Baptists and War. 


It is easy to believe that a goodly 
proportion of Free Baptists hold peace 
principles in advance of those who re- 
gard war asa legitimate means of do- 
ing good. But the position of the 
body as a whole is considerably be- 
low, we fear, the position expressed 
by the General Conference of 1847. 
The late Prof. John Fullonton was 
chairman of the committee on peace 
at that time. Among the resolutions 
then adopted are the following : 

** Resolved, That the custom of ap- 
pealing to arms for the settlement of 
national difficulties is at open vari- 
ance with the principles of peace, and 
consequently hostile to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity. 

Resolved, That all demonstrations 
of joy in honor of bloody victories 
achieved in Mexico, and the sympa- 
thy manifested by so many ministers 
and professed Christians in the de- 
signs and success of the present war, 
evince a deplorable want of Christian 
rectitude and piety.” 

What a pleasant thing it would 
have been had the thirtieth General 
Conference, recently held at Ocean 
Park, taken a ground as high as that 
expressed by these excellent resolu- 
tions! The position they declare is 
as true and noble for 1898 as it was 
for 1847. 

Not a few of our denominational 
leaders have seen and taught upon 
occasion the radical and irremovable 
inconsistency of martial slaughter 
with tke spirit and doctrines of Jesus 
and his apostles. Among these were 
Martin Cheney and George T. Day. 
Our great Civil Horror did much to 
paralyze peace principles and silence 
the voice of truth on this great theme. 
That awful struggle was made ‘* nec- 
essary” only because Christians were 
not sufficiently Christlike. Oliver 
Johnson spoke truly when he said that 
if the larger religious denominations 
had held the position of the Freewill 
Baptists the bonds of the slave might 
have been broken withoutawar. ‘The 
position of the Free Baptists on the 
question of the abolition of war ought 
to be maintained up to the level of 
the sentiment of 1847, despite the 
sophistries of war advocates and the 
obscuring smoke of the battlefields of 
two wars since that date.— The Morn- 
ing Star. 


A general treaty of arbitration has 
been made between Italy and the Re- 
public of Argentina. It was signed on 
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the 23d of July by Mr. Canevaro, 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Mr. Moreno, Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary of Argentina. This treaty is to 
continue in force for ten years unless 
it shall have been previously de- 
nounced. The tribunal which it sets 
up is to be composed of three judges, 
each of the contracting parties nam- 
ing one, and the two so named choos- 
ing the third. In case they fail to 
agree on the third, he shall be named 
by the President of Switzerland or the 
King of Norway and Sweden. No 
one of the arbitrators can be a citizen 
of either of the contracting states, or 
have his abode within their territories. 
In its decisions the tribunal is to be 
governed by the principles of interna- 
tional law, except in cases where they 
give friendly advice. Decisions upon 
each point in controversy shall be by 
majority vote. The decisions shall be 
without appeal, and their execution is 
entrusted to the honor of the two na- 
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tions. In case a judgment has been 
based upon a false or erroneous docu- 
ment, or an error of fact, the tribunal 
may revise its decision. Well done 
Italy and Argentina! You have done 
a thing of the first importance, which 
many other nations will some day wish 
they had done as early. 


Let our people all distinctly under- 
stand that imperialism necessitates 
an enormous standing army after the 
fashion of Germany, and an enor- 
mous navy with its heavy taxation on . 
the labor of the people. Worst of 
all, it changes the whole character 
of our hitherto peace loving nation 
and it enthrones militarism as a per- 
manent and dominant principle ! 
Disguise it as they may, and blink as 
they may, that is the cataract towards 
which the rapids of this new imperial- 
istic mania are rushing us!—AHev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
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Models from SI8.00 up. 2000 MODELS 
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~ The Peace Commissioners at Paris 
have begun their work by a good 
hearty joint breakfast. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 


T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or 
Frrenps IN War Time. An 


account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
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IN YOUR OWN HOME WITHOUT 
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Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 


mirabie book for boys and girls, 
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CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 


Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITERA- 
TION: Its Past, Present AND 
Forore. In French. By Michel 


Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 


By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


The death of Rev. John K. Bruba- 
ker of Rohrerstown, Pa., takes away 
one of the most able and popular 
ministers of the Menonnites. He 


had recently connected himself with 
the American Peace Society as a life 
member and, if he had lived, would 
doubtless have done distinguished 
service in the cause for which his de- 
nomination has always stood. 
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